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RESIGNATION, 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


CHAPTER XXil. 


Matilda was the first who reached the 
chamber of her sister, whom she found 
senseless on a sofa, to which she had been 
supported by her female attendant. Mrs. 
Freeman, Adelaide, and several of the 
other ladies, now eagerly united in admi- 
nistering such restoratives as are generally 
employed on such occasions; but it was 
several minutes before any indications of 


the mean time, her attendant was question- | 
ed as to the probable cause of this sudden || 
indisposition; but that was a point oa 
which she professed to be as ignorant as 
the rest. The substance of her informa- 
tion was the following, “ Miss Pemberton, | 
she said, had appeared to be in remarka- || 
ble good health and spirits, all the morn- 
ing; and particularly so, while she was. 
assisting her to dress for the wedding. 


While thus engaged at her toilet, a scrap), 
of paper, which had fallen from one of her | 


curls, seemed suddenly to attract her atten- 
tion. She examined it attentively, and 
then eagerly called for the newspaper from 
which it had been torn. After succeeding 
in matching it, she commenced reading 
she mutilated article, when she was seized 
with the fit under which she was now sul- 
fering.” 

Augusta at length slowly opened her 
eyes, and threw them wildly around the 
xoom, until they rested on the fatal paper, 
which was now in the hands of Matilda. 

“Give it me/” exclaimed the almost 
frantic sufferer. It is false—he is noble! 
they dare not condemn him.” 

She now made an attempt to dart from 
lier supporters, in order to recover the 
paper of lfer sister; but she was forcibly 


» 


a maniac violence, of which she seemed 
to be the object. In the mean time, Au- 
gusta continued to exclaim with increased 
vehemence, * Savages! barbarians! let me 
go—I must fly to save him! Why do you | 





| danger? Oh! you do not know him! He 
is innocent, indeed he is !” 

A deluge of tears here fortunately came 
_to her relief, which she shed on the bosom 
‘of her aunt, with whom she requested to 
be left alone. The rest of the party con- 
sequently descended to the hall below, 
_and rejoined the gay circle who were there 
assembled. 


detain me, when my dear Antony is in| 





Augusta now, for the first time, con-| 
|fided to a human ear the secret of her un 


‘fortunate attachment and clandestine oh 
She then referred her aunt to| \ 
returning sensation could be perceived. In| the fatal newspaper paragraph which had at | | 


| gagement. 


once blasted all her fondly cherished hopes, | 
and entailed on her the lasting pangs of | 
| disappointment, mortification, and disgrace. | 


‘The article alluded to, of which the fol- | 





pers and documents in the Dutch language, 
but which Mr. R. did not understand. In 
consequence of this representation, he ob- 
tained the loan. A few days afterwards, 
the falsity of his story was detected, and 
he was arrested for swindling. 

“In his defence he produced a certain 
parchment which was said to contain his 
appointment; which, on examination, was 
found to be only a letter of credit in the 
name of the Batavian republic, in favour 


|of Mr. Anthony Morales, authorising Ais 


| 


honour to draw on the Dutch government 
for such sums of money as he. might think 
foveutr: He likewise produced an exequa- 
tur issued by the President of the United 


States to him, recognizing him as consul- 
general of the Batavian republic, under 


lowing is a transcript, was (and may be) 


still) found in the Mercantile Advertiser | 
of that morning, August 10, 1810. 


which he had acted for about one month, 
when he was discovered to be an impostor, 
and the exequatur recalled. It was urged 
by the prisoner’s counsel that this paper 
was genuine; that the paper itself was 
evidence of his being what he represented ; 
and that of consequence, as a foreign mi- 
nister, he was privileged from prosecu- 
tion for any offence short of treason; and 


| * On Wednesday last, at the court of! to support this position the counsel cited 


general sessions of the peace now holding || the law of nations. 


| in this city, came on the trial of Anthony 


| ny Morales, charge des affaires and con- 
sul-general of his majesty the king of 
Holland, residing near the government of 
the United States,” on an indictment for 
obtaining, by false pretences, from Wil- 
liam W. Rodman of this city, the sum of 
forty dollars. ‘The circumstances disclos- 
ed on the trial were :—That some time in 
June last, the prisoner came to lodge at 
the hoise of Mr. Dyde, where Mr. Rod- 
man was then a lodger. That on the 











— = 


Mr. R. for the loan of forty dollars, re- 
presenting himself to be charge des afiaires 
and consul-general of the king of Holland; 
and that, having on his return from Wash- 
ington been robbed by his servant of his 
trunk and money, he was in some difficul- 
ty, and requested the loan of the above 





morning after his arrival, he applied to) 





Morales, calling himself “ general Antho- |; 


“The court overruled this, and declared 
that the paper must be proved to be genu- 


_ine before it could be received as evidence. 
|The prisoner not having done so, it must 


be rejected. 


“ After an able defence by his counsel, 
Mr. Blade, and a very singular one by Dr. 
Graham, which were replied te by Mr. 
Colden, the district attorney, and a charge 
from the court, the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty. An arrest of judgment has 
been made in behalf of the prisoner.” 


Thus was the proud, aspiring, and ro- 
mantic Augusta, justly punished for her 
illiberal prejudices, vindictive temper, and 
ridiculous affectatien. She had “ despised 
the Yankees,” and considered it a degra- 
dation to think of a matrimonial alliance 
with any but a titled forergner. No won- 
der, then, that she became the dupe and 
the victim of an imposition which suck 


detained on the supposition that her intel-j| sum, until he could negotiate bills on his 
lect was disordered, and a consequent ap-| government. To support this representa- 
_ prehension that Matilda might suffer from | tion, he produced to Mr. R. certain pa- 


_* 


declarations were ever calenlated to invite. 
The efiect of her disappointment was a 
serious privation of health for many months, 
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and a subsequent life of celibacy and un- 
availing regret. 

Not so with the good-natured Matilda 
and her lovely young friend. United to 
gommon, every-day men, they now enjoy 
all the happiness that their humble wishes 
ever dared to anticipate. The White 
Cottage has been enlarged, and is still the 
summer retreat of the same individuals, 
with the addition of several interesting 
little masters and misses. Freeman and 
Fitzallan are now partners in one of the 
first mercantile houses io this city, and 
D’Espinville resides ia an elegant mansion 
on the road from Belleville to the White 
Cottage. 

Bellamy never returned to New-York, 
but sold his ship in the West Indies, and 
entered into the service of the Spanish pa- 
triots, under whose flag he commanded a 
privateer with considerable success, until 
the dem6ralizing and unprincipled system 
completély eradicated the few relics of 
virtue he possessed, and he became a most 
desperate pirate for several years. Retri- 
butive justice, however, at length arrested 
his career, and he expiated his crimes on 
the gallows. 

The venerable Vernon, whose nuptial 
benediction consummated the happiness of 
his darling Adelaide, lived long enough 
to baptize her first child, and soon after 
“slept with his fathers.” The grandfather 
of our heroine, as he had predicted, died 
in the arms of his grandchild, soon after 
her marriage. 

‘It is unnecessary to add, that both Ade- 
laide and Matilda make Bappy wives and 
exemplary motliers. Mrs. Freeman re- 
sides with thent alteriately, and finds suf- 
ficient aniusement and employment in ca- 
ressing, correcting, and catechising her 
grandchildren. In returning thanks to a 
bountiful Providence, Adelaide never fails 
to remember the inestimable blessing she 
enjoyed in the friendship and counsel of 
Vernon; and confesses that she should 
never have been able to appreciate her 
present happiness, had she not first learned 
from his lips to bear misfortunes, disap- 
pointments, and privations with patience, 
moekness, and ResiGNaTIon. 

THE END. 
=== 


Dr. Johnson being asked by a lady why 
he so constantly gave money to beggars, 
replied with great feeling, “ Madam, to 
enable them to beg on.” 














CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


eq from page 82.] 
Our preceding numbers devoted to this 


subject, have related to the Colonists mere- 
ly; it is the purpose of the present, to 
vindicate the character of the primitive 
inhabitants; to-attempt an act of justice 
towards a most calumniated and tractable 
race of men—the Hottentots. About twen- 
ty thousand Hoittentots inhabit the territory 
of the Cape Colony. 

The good qualities of the Hottentots 
were first brought out to the world by 





Vailant, and more fully proved and dis- 
played by General Craig. He formed | 


them into a military corps, and found them | 


perfectly capable of cleanliness, discipline, | nations; and while they directed their own 


The mission- | 


obedience, and instruction. 
ary establishments, bear further testimony, 
to the decency and propriety of conduct 
and appearance which characterise those | 
of this simple race, who are taught the arts | 
of comfort along with the truths of religion. | 
Mr. Latrobe, the respectable head of the | 
Society for Moravian Missions in London, | | 
declares, that “* Whoever charges the Hot-| 
tentots with being inferior to other people of 
the same class as to education and means. 
of improvement, knews nothing about) 
them ;” and again, “they are in general, 
more sensible, and possess better judgment 
than most Europeans, equally destitute of | 
the means of instruction.” Those of our | 
readers who are interested in the extension | 
of gospel truth, (and who is not) will be 
touched with Mr. Latrobe’s Sketches of 
the Moravian Settlement ; they bring home 
to our hearts those anticipations of our 
faith, which realise the period, when 
Christianity shall warm every breast, and 
enlighten every mind; when love and 
praise, and peace, shall gladden every 
dwelling and sweeten every condition of 
life, 
* In the wide waste, as in the city full,” 


The oldest Moravian establishment is 
that named Bavian’s Kloof, or the “ Mon- 
key’s Ravine,” which General Jansens 
thought fit to alter to that of “ Gnaden- 
thal,” or the “ Valley of Grace.” On 
his approach to this place, Mr. Latrobe 
was met by about a hundred Hottentots, 
men, women, and children, who, placing 
themselves in a semicircle, began to sing, 
in the sweetest manner, a few verses ex- 





ae 
—— 





\lor bev of their joy and gratitude to God, 


for having brought him safely across the 





and seventy-six inhabitants. 





ee 


ocean to their country. As they drew 
nearer to the village, through lanes enclos. 
ed by hedge-rows, the numbers every mo. 
ment increased, and Mr. Latrobe thus 
gives vent to his feelings. 

“Little do I now wonder at the rapture 
with which this place is spoken of by tra. 
vellers, who, after traversing a dreary, un- 
cultivated country, without a tree to screen 
them from the scorching rays of the sun, 
find themselves transported into a situation 
by nature the most barren and wild, bur 
noW rendered fruitful and inviting, by the 
persevering diligence and energy of a few 
| plain, pious, sensible, and judicious men, 
who came hither, not seeking their own 
profit, but that of the most despised of 


and their hearer’s hearts to the dwellings 
of bliss and glory above, taught them those 
| things which have made even their earthly 
| dwelling, comparatively a kind of para- 


| dise, and changed filth and misery into 


comfort and peace.” 


“ Nearly thirteen hundred Hottentots 
now inhabit this village, which was once 


|a perfect wilderness, or, which amounts 
|| pretty much to the same thing, a loan 
farm, held by a single Dutch boor. It 


consists of two hundred and fifty-six cot- 
tages and huts, containing twelve hundred 
Every cot- 
tage has a garden, and from the state of 
the garden, the disposition of the owner 


is pretty well known to the good fathers. 


A few of the poorer class still wear sheep- 
skins, and their children go naked; but 
those who have learned trades, and those 
who are industrious, make a point of pro- 
viding themselves with jackets and trow- 
sers, and other articles of European dress, 
which they always wear on Sundays. The 
head-dress of the women is a handkerchief 
neatly enfolding their heads, with a knot 
in front, which is smart and graceful. Both 
before and after meals they sing a grace in 
the sweetest voice imaginable. “ Nothing,” 
says Mr. Latrobe, “ would be more easy 
than to form a chorus of the most delight- 
ful voices, in four parts, from among this 
smooth-throated nation.” 


“ Mr. Latrobe visited the school, at 
which about one hundred and thirty girls 
were instructed, and which was now given 
over to the superintendence of brother 
Leitner; on this occasion, the children 
took leave of their venerable teacher and 
founder, father Marsveld. “ It was affect: 
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ing,” says Mr. Latrobe, “ to see many of 
them clinging about father Marsveld, and, 
with many tears, shaking hands to thank 
him for his kindness towards them, as 
their teacher. Some of the bigger girls 
seemed quite disconsolate, and cried for a 
long time without ceasing.” The follow- 
ing little incident sets the Hottentot cha- 
racter in a very amiable point of view. 

*‘ Soon after four in the morning, (says 
Mr. Latrobe,) I heard the sweet sound of} 
Hottentot voices, singing a hymn in the 
hall before my chamber door. It reminded 
me that this day was my birth-day, which 
had been mentioned to them by some of 
the missionaries. I was struck and affect- 
ed by this mark of their regard, nor was 
their mode of expressing it confined to a 
morning song. They had dressed out my 
chair at the common table, with branches | 
of oak and laurel, and sister Schmitt’s 
school children, in order not to be behind 
in their kind offices, having begged their 
mistress to mark on a large white muslin 
handkerchief, some English words, ex- 
pressive of their good will towards me, 
they managed to embroider them with a 
species of creeper, called cat’s-thorn, and 
fastened the muslin in front of a table, 
covered with a white cloth, and decorated 
with festoons of cat’s-thorn and field flow- 
ers. On the table, stood five large bou- | 
quets in glasses. The whole arrangement 
did credit to their taste, for sister Schmitt 
had left it entirely to their own invention. 
This table I found placed in my room on 
returning from my morning’s walk. The 
words were “ May success crown every 
action.” 

He experienced a further proof of the 
affection and gratitude of these people on 
leaving Gnadenthal. ‘They came, one by 
one, to take leave, and, with simplicity 
and evident sincerity, to wish him success. 
Among others, two women presented him 
with a roll of matting made by themselves, 
and entreated him to use it on his journey 
for their sakes; and when he told them he 
would preserve and take it to England, 
‘the poor people,” he says, “ were al- 
most in extasy at the thought that the work 
of their hands should go across the great 
waters to their teacher’s land.” We may 
judge of the impression made on Mr. La- 
trobe’s mind, by the description which he 
gives of his feelings on taking his final 
leave of these worthy people. As he as- 
ceaded the steps of his waggon, about two 


jorderly conduct while listening to the 


hundred, with one voice, sang their fare- 
well hymn. 

“ At this moment, I felt all resistance 
to my feelings give way. Never have I 
|expericnced a keener pang, on leaving 
,any place or any friends to whom I was 
attached. Gnadenthal is, indeed, a spot 
where I have found myself so much at 
home, and where almost every object con- 
spired to fill my mind with grateful re- 
membrances and contemplations, that, 
though convinced of my duty to proceed 
to Groenekloof, where business of import- 
ance to that settlement demanded my pre- 
sence, I foand it necessary to do violence 
to my feelings, to tear myself loose. But 
my spirit will often dwell in these hallow- 
ed groves, accompany the congregation 
into the house of prayer, attend them dur- 
ing their truly solemn assemblies, behold 
with affection and delight the pious labours 
of their teachers, participate in their joys, | 
their sorrows, and their cares; and enjoy 
an aftertaste of the heavenly comfort at- 
tending the administration of the holy sa- 
craments, by the presence and power of 
our Lord and Saviour.” 

We certainly do not envy the feelings ' 
of that man who cannot participate in the 
inward satisfaction and serenity of mind 
experienced by Dr. Henderson while he 
was distributing the Holy Scriptures among 
the simple and innocent Icelanders; or 
whose heart would not share the rapturous | 
delight of Mr. Latrobe in witnessing the_| 
happy and comfortable condition of so} 
many poor Hottentots, rescued from the 
most degrading situation to which human 
nature has, in any time or place, been re- 
duced; and in regardiag their decent and 


x 








truths of the Gospel, delivered to them by 
the teachers of that church of which he is 
so distinguished a member.* 

Besides the Hottentots, another descrip- 
tion of original inhabitants, very different 
from them in manners, language, colour 
and stature remain to be noticed these are 
the people called Caffres, who inhabit the 
country on the east side of the Great Fish 
River. 

‘Though these pastoral tribes have given 
way to the encroachments of the Dutch 
on their territory, they have resisted all 





the human race, they are, at the same time, 
among the most abstemious, scarcely know- 
ing the taste of animal food, but subsisting 
chiefly on milk in a curdled state, a few wild 
roots, bitter gourds, and millet. Whether 
the nature of their food, or the habits of 
their life, may have inspired that mild- 
ness of character by which they have al- 
ways been distinguished, is not material in 
this place to discuss; but if it has under- 
gone any change for the worse, it has un- 
questionably been owing to their connexion 
with the Dutch boors, near the frontiers. 
By Vasco de Gama they were named the 
good people—boa gente; and those who 
have visited their country, have found them 
deserving of the name. Barrow, Lichten- 
stein, Alberti, and General Jansens, all 
agree in this point ; and their humane con- 
duct towards the shipwrecked crew of an 
American vessel, who fell into their power, 
is a further proof of their harmless dispo- 
sition. 

“<< Cast, with sixty of my people, (says 
Captain Benjamin Stout) on the shores of 
Caffraria, after combating the horrors of 
a tempest, which I believe has but few pa- 
rallels in the history of naval misfortune, 
I found in the natives a hospitality, and re- 
ceived from them a protection, which on 
many of the shores that belong to the po- 
lished nations of Europe I might have 
sought for in vain. ‘These unfortunate in- 
habitants of Caffraria, who have been so 
often and so wickedly denominated savages, 
that delight and revel in human slaughter, 
I found possessed of all those compassion- 
ate feelings, that alone give a lustre to, and 
adorn humanity ; living in a state of perpe- 
tual alarm from the persecuting and avari- 
cious dispositions of the colonists, and in- 
structed by their fathers to consider a white 
man as a being who never hesitates te mur- 
der when plunder is in view, still a justifi- 
able revenge yielded to the virtuous impulse 
of compassion, and our necessities were 
generously relieved, without even the pros- 
pect of a recompense. When thrown, by 
the raging of the elements, on the sandy 
shores of their country, we were all un- 
armed, not having saved from the wreck 
a single article, either for our defence, 
clothing, or subsistence ; in this situation, 








their attempts to enslave them, and have 
hitherto maintained a perfect independence. 








* See Quarterly Review, No. XXXVIIL. 





we were completely at the mercy of the 
natives; but instead of remeriibering and 
revenging the wrongs they and-their prede- 
cessors had endured from the savage whites 
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Melony, has been principally extracted from 
~~ an article in the XLIII. No. of the Quar- 


and a little grated nutmeg; and boil or 
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they made a fire to dry and refresh us ; they | 


slaughtered a bullock, which they gave us | 
for our subsistence; they conducted us to a 

spring of the most limpid and wholesome | 

water, and when we were enabled to travel, | 
furnished us with guides through the de- | 
serts of their country. Such was the con- | 
duct of a people who have been described | 
as barbarians, possessing no other sem- 
blance of the human character than what 
they derive from their formation.’ ” 

A recent irruption of the Caffres into 
the Cape Colony, was provoked by an 
unfortunate interference of the Colonial 
government in a fead of two hostile tribes 
on the frontier. The head of one of the 
tribes, a chief named Gaika, attached the 
Colonists to his cause, and they aided him 
in his attacks upon his enemies ; these at- 
tacks provoked reprisals, which have cost 
the lives of a few Hottentots, besides occa- 
sioning the forcible seizure of some cattle 
belonging to the good missionaries. In 
consequence of these disturbances, the 
boors took up arms, and with the military, | 
stationed at the pests, have repulsed the) 
marauders. Thus at present the matter 
rests, and doubtless, by the judicious exer- 
tion of its means of defence, the colony 
may prevent future aggressigns c ota similar 
nature. 

The preceding brief statement of the 
history and present condition of’ the Cape 


terly Review, which notices no less than 
Cape of Gos publications relating to the 

of Good Hope. But as the whole of 
the facts b to the subject, and the 
remarks upon them, are made to bear in 
a very wide application, to the proposed 
emigration from Britain so South Africa, 
it has been thought, and we hope not er- 
roneously, that these new and authentic 
documents, divested of any relation to that 
object, could not fail to gratify our readers. 





'| contemplate and admire the beauties of the 


this was the last of all her pleasures. So | 





~ Plum Pudding.—Mix half a pound each, 


of Malaga raisins and currants ; a pound 
each, of flour, grated bread, and chopped 


suet; @ little pounded allspice, a quarter of 
a pound of moist sugar, and some salt. || 
Moisten it with a beaten egg and milk, with 
or without a glass of white wine or brandy, 


bake it in the same manner as the richest 


THE SORROWS OF AMELIA, | tages of a kind and faithful monitress, to 
Or Deluded Innocence—founded on Fact. guide all her actions and check the little 
‘rising weeds of youthful folly, she might 
have triumphed over the arts of Alonzo, 
and proved one of the fairest blossoms in 
the garden of society. This, unhappily, 
was not her lot; and, therefore, like a ten. 
der flower, he withered in her bloom. 
Oh, fair Amelia! peace to thy lovely 
ashes ; may parental myrtles deck thy hai 





The sun shone in its vernal splendour, | 
| when the fair Amelia, accustomed to take | 
a diurnal hour, sallied into the fields to| 


dawning year. The elegance of the pros- 
pect, the fragrance of odoriferous flowers, 
the resounding noise of a bubbling fountain, 
the innocent melody of the feathered choir, ; 
; ' owed tomb! may virgin sisters waft yon 
and the serenity of a beautiful atmosphere | ; ‘ é oe 
. oe ae |to their native skies, and sensibility ever 
conspired to excite in her tender bosom, 
: : drop a tear at the remembrance of th 
the most pleasing and grateful emotions. || «J 1 ne} y 
Regaled by her delightful rambles, she re- |) veneers ae a h 
turned to enjoy the sweets of domestic’ . eee, ee 
|of the death of the amiable Amelia, his 


contemplation. With the storied pencil | bres or ane ee : 
i a Wi é 
of fancy, she pictured to herself a brilliant | 0 ee egg gs, 
and guilt, with all its infernal retinue as. 


scene of uninterrupted delights, at some | 
future period. But, unhappily for Amelia | sailed his disordered imagination. The 
’! untimely fate of Amelia, damped all his 


| enjoyments ; ; for when the thoughtless ca. 
| reer of voluptuousness is over, the gay 
| phantoms of pleasure shine with diminish. 
‘ed lustre, and reflection will resume her 
violated empire. Not all the most licen. 
| tous scenes of folly, or the vain splendour 
\of pomp and parade, could possibly dissi- 
pate the gloom which enveloped his mind; 
'he was haunted with all the solicitude of 
persecuted conscience, sensible of his guilt 
his mind sank into a desponding melancho- 
ly, which soon put a period to his misera- 








transitory is human felicity! She was en- 
dued by nature with every innocent virtue || 
and fine accomplishment that could com-| 
mand the admiration and esteem of all her | | 
friends and associates. 

The elegance of her person attracted | 
and charmed; yet the suavity of her mind |! 
surpassed all her external perfections. She | 
was unrivalled in sweetness and tender sen- | 
sibility, and the gentleness of her bosom 
illuminated the lineaments of her lovely 
countenance. In her infantine years, she|\-? ©. 
was deprived of the tender care of parental ble — 3 
affection, and her blooming beauty was. Ye who inhale tlie blushing morn of ex- 
exposed to the all-fascinating snares of art-|j Stee; learn instruction from the fate of 
ful dissimulation. Alonzo; and at the earlier period, check 

The only foible which the delicate Ame- || “"€ ‘isposition which would prompt you 
lia possessed, was an unsuspecting breast || °° spread toils for unsuspecting innocence. 
to lavish esteem. Unversed in the secret || O¥ilt will destroy the bliss of the seducer, 
villanies of a base, degenerate world, she || @t"Ude on his morning pleasures, and damp 
ever imagined all mankind were ae spotless his evening joys. 
as herself. But, alas! this fatal credulity 
was the source of all her misfortunes. 
Searce had she arrived at her sixteenth Being on a visit at Crabbe Boulton’s 
year, when the perfidious Alonzo, by his||(chairman of the East-India Company) 
persyasive flattery and external charms, || during a frosty season, where they kept 


LS 


ensnared "her susceptible heart, and under|| very bad fires, Foote found himself so 


the most sacred promises of matrimony, || uncomfortable that he prepared next morn- 
betrayed her female innocence. Ye gene-|! ing for setting off to.town. “ Eh!” said 
rous fair! censure not the deluded Amelia, ||his host, seeing the chaise at the door, 
nor withhold the tear of commiseration, ||“ why think of going so soon ?”’—“ Be- 
for you are sensible that baneful flattery, || cause if I stay any longer, perhaps I should 
that efficacious laudanum, too often seals || nat have a leg to stand upon.” ‘* Why 
the eye of juvenile prudence. Her sensi-|| we don’t drink so hard.” No; but it 
bility was too refined to sustain the reproof || freezes so hard, and your servants know 
of a censorious world ; therefore she ap-|| the value of a good bit of timber so well, 








‘Plum pudding. = 
x 


oe 








proached death by swallowing a portion ||that I am in hourly dread of loosing Hy 
of poison: Had she enjoyed the advan-'! wooden leg.” 























’ 
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) to FoR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. || Of these things move me.” Such a man'| we ought to adopt, it is only by pursuing 
ttle — z | was he from whom these words are quoted, || that course with undeviating firmness aud 
ght STRANGER IN NEW-YORK NO. III. j and with such undaunted fortitude did he | unwearied perseverance that we can hope 
— « None of these things move me.” | pursue the course marked by zeal and duty, | | to attain the object of our pursuit. This 
in regardless of the dangers that beset his |) 
= fib Cee Gide eke ME Bees’ una | ss t a | remark will apply to many of the situations 
y; | path. Whether we view him pursuing | |in which we are called to act. 


thorns, the obstacles and accommodations | 


| 


SSIS ARS 











we meet with, in passing through this short || 
and inconstant life, if we but direct our | 
way in such a manner as to reach the realm 
of peace. 


vellers, and he only is happy who can look, |) 


not with th« indifference of the stoic, but} 
with the calmness of the Christian, on the | 
diversified seenes of life, and say, with the |) . 





heroic apost!e, “ None of these things move | 
Same unconquerable resolution. 


‘the apostle of the Gentiles, and such is the | 


me.” - 
And why, O, man! should they move 
thee ?-pjlgrim ef a day, travelling by | 
swiltgnd certain progress to an everlasting || 
hone, why shouldest thou be moved by | 
it trifling occurrences of thy journey ? 
/ Human life has been very aptly com- 
nared to the journey of a day, and various 
are the vicissitudes through which we are |! 
ealled to pass. 
zephyrs of hope, and charmed by the songs || 
of pleasure ; at others, beaten by the tem- || 
pests of adversity, or chilled by blasts of| 
sorrow ; but when the mind seriously con- 
templates the termination of its wanderings, | 
will not the hand of reflection write “ va- 
nity and vexation of spirit” upon all sublu- 
nary pursuits ? 

Although it is not the. part of wisdom to 
refuse the accomodations which are pre- 


I 





sented to us, to render the path of life less ) 


irksom, yet he must be difficient in pru- 
dence and understanding, who attaches 
more value to these accommodations than 
to the successful issue of the journey. We 
may enjoy the fragrance of the rose that| 
blossoms in our path, and pause to listen’ 
to the gentle murmuring of a cascade, with- 
out forgetting that we have higher objects | 
in view, and more important purposes to 
serve. 

But flowering vales and murmuring cas- 
eades, and fragrant zephyrs, are not al- 
ways before us. We are oftener called to 
traverse the barren mountain, to make our 
way over bleak and desert plains, explore 
trackless and entangling forests, and en- 





Sometimes fanned by the | 


| rary glory. 


i his mission from city to city, declaring in 
ithe face of secular persecution, the un- 
searchable riches of the Gospel, or bound 


with a joyful hymn, or “ bound in spirit,” 

going to Jerusalem, or encountering the} 
perils of shipwreck on the sea-beaten clifis 
of Melita, we find him constantly exhibit- 
ing the same undeviating firmness, the’ 


| Spirit which has distinguished all who have || 
achieved great and noble enterprises in 
revery age of the world. 


| | pen 


dence and peace. 
|the enthusiam of genius, and the patience 
of philosophy, he pursued the path of lite- 


- 


“Till round his head the harmless lightning play'd, 
Glane’d on his rod, and his command obey'd.” 





/nence in arts, in science, or in virtue ; and | 
‘it is by yielding to its opposite, that so. 
many minds, capable of the highest moral. 
and literary excellence, w ither. under the), 
| blighting influence of indecision and pusil-) 
lanimity, and sink into insignificance. 

What would have been the fate of Wash- |, 
ington and his once degraded country, if, 
when the weight of a nation’s grievances 
was laid upon him, he had wavered in re-|! 
solution ? How would his name have de-/) 
scended to posterity, if, when the trumpet 
of war sounded. and a valiant and disci- 
plined foe advanced to meet an untrained 
band, he had shrunk from the unequal con- 
test?—if, when popular clamour assailed 
him, he had yielded to its voice >—if, when 
love and happiness invited him tothe bowers 
of ease, he had listened to their fascination ? 

But, endued with the invincible spirit of 








vounter the “ pelting of the pitiless storm.” 

Then it is that the man of true fortitude 
manfully pursues his course, and though he 
is not insensible to the ruggedness of the 


fortitude, he endured to the end, and his 
name is immortal. 

As we are the creatures of habit, too 
much pains cannot be taken to acquire a 








way, nor deaf to the howling of the wind, 
he exclaims, with unbroken spirit, “ none! 





character of firmness and decision. Hav- 


ing deliberately determined on thie course’ 


We sre all strangers and tra- ,In prison, cheering the gloom of midnight | 


Such was! 


ras 1 ¢ 
It was the spirit of Washington, when! °° "2° her anguish : 


he led his oppressed and bleeding country | 
‘through indescribable difficulties, to inde-| 


It was the spirit of Franklin, when, with | 


Such is the spirit of all who arrive at emi-' 


Whatever is the object of our pursuit, 
whether science, or virtue, or fame, the 
only rational means of success, is continual 
perseverance ; and the only support under 
i | disappointment and defeat, is that digni- 
|fied firmness which will enable us to say, 
in view of the Seana of life—* none of 
these things move me.” 

THE STRANGER. 


THE “DYING INFANT. 

The taper was just glimmering in the 
| socket, as the weary and sorrowful mother 
| awakened from her momentary slumber, 
she turned her eyes 
on her expiring infant, whose dim orbs 
were slowly turning in their hollow abodes. 
| It was midnight, and nothing was heard 
| but the strokes of the clock pendulum, and 
the heavy sighs of a disconsolate father, 
which mingled with the short, deep breath 
\ of his suffering darling. 

Half raised, and leaning on his pillow, 
| he had been watching the dread moment, 
|, when a sigh ora struggle should announce 
| that hope and life had together taken their 
everlasting flight. A sudden fiutter drew 
\the attention of the wretched parents from 
the melancholy object of their meditation. 
It was the expiring infant’s favourite bird, 
| whose food had been neglected ever since 
the danger of its littie admirer had absorbed 
‘all other care, and, as the sad presage of 
its fate, now expired. The parents looked 
alternately on each other, and then on the 
‘bird ; but at this instant, to add to their 
distress, the candle ceased to burn—the 
‘father seized his infant’s hand—the mother 
felt its forehead—but the pulse was still, 
and all was cold! [N. Y. W. Museum. 





| 


| 
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Baked Goosebrery Pudding.—Stew 
gooseberries over a slow fire till they are 
‘as tender as possible, and then pulp them 
‘through a hair sieve. Beat up five or six 
eggs, strain them to about a quart of the 
gooseberry pulp when cold, and mix up 
both with crumbs of bread or soft biscuits, 
plenty of sugar, and a little grated orange 
or lemon peel, and nutmeg, with some 
rose water. Line the dish with paste, pour 
in the fruit, &c. place arim of paste round, 
and‘let it be moderately baked, 
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Singular Anecdote 
observations on the utility of Ants in 
destroying venomous insects. By Capt. 
Baenoip. 

Desirous of ascertaining the natural food 
of the scorpion, I enclosed one which mea- 
sured three quarters of an inch from the 
head to the insertion of the tail, in a wide- 
mouthed phial, together with one of those 
large spiders so common in the West-Indies, 
and closed it with a cork perforated by a 
quill, for the admission of air; the insects 
seemed carefully to avoid each other, re- 
tiring to opposite ends of the bottle, which 
was placed horizontally. By giving it a 
gradual inclination, the scorpion was forced 
into contact with the spider, when a sharp 
encounter took place; the latter receiving 
repeated stings from his venomous adver- 


sary, apparently without the least injury, 
and, with his web, soon lashed the scorpi- 


en’s tail to his back, subsequently securing || digal of that, or you may leave none for) 


his legs and claws with the same material. 
In this state I left them some time, in order 
to observe what effect would be produced 
on the spider by the wounds he had re- 
ceived. On my return, however, I was 
disappointed ; the ants having entered and 
destroyed them both. In the West-Indies 
I have daily witnessed crowds of these 
little insects destroying the spider or cock- 
roach; as soon as he is despatched, they 
carry him to their nest. I have frequently 
seen them drag their prey perpendicularly 
up the wall, and although the weight would 
overcome their united efforts, and fall to 
the ground perhaps twenty times in suc- 
cession; yet, by unremitting perseverance, 
and the aid of reinforcement, they always 
succeeded. A struggle of this description, 
once amused the officers of his majesty’s 
ship Retribution, for half an hour ; a cen- 
tipede entered the gun-room, surrounded 
by a concourse of ants; the deck for four 
or five feet round, was covered with them, 
his body and limb& were encrusted with 


his lilliputian enemies, and although thou- || 


sands were destroyed by his exertions to 


escape, they ultimately carried him injjliving author lately observed, he rarely 
triumph to their dwelling. In the woods} made a pun, “ but when I do,” said he, 
near Sierre Leone, I have several times}; I’m very proud of it, for it is always the’ 
seen the entire skeletons of the snake beau-|| worst that ever was made, and therefore 
tifully dissected by these minute anatomists. || excellent. The other day,” he continued, 


From these circumstances it would appear, 
that ants are a considerable check to the 
increase of those venomous reptiles, so 
troublesome in the torrid zone; their in- 
dustry, perseverance, courage, aud gume- 


of the Spider, with | 








| 














! 


rical force, seem to strenthen the conjec- 
ture ; in that case they amply remurerate 
us for their own depredations. 


ee ee 


TRIFLES. 

Foote and Garrick supping together at 
the Bedford, the former, in pulling out his 
purse to pay the reckoning, dropt a guinea, 
which rolled in such a direction that they 
could not readily find it. “ Where the 
deuce,” says Foote, “ can it be gone to?” 
“ Gone to the Devil, I suppose ;” said 
Garrick. “ Well said, David; you are 
always what I took you for, ever contriv- 
ing to make a guinea go farther than any 
other man.” 

Hugh Kelly was boasting, that as a re- 
viewer, he had the power of distributing 
literary reputation as he liked.—“ Take 
care,” said Foote, “you are not too pro- 


yourself.” 

Those who amuse themselves with read- 
ing romances and novels, contract a sort 
of malady in the brain, which prevents 
their seeing things in their true light. They 
acquire a taste only for ridiculous extrava- 
gances, extraordinary adventures, and mar- 
vellous sentiments, and insensibly adopt 
the language of self-importance and affec- 
tation, and become themselves the heroes 
of their own romances. 

Tinkering the Times.—A mechanic, 
known to be an excellent workman, (but 
unfortunately fond of spending his time at | 
any other place than where his business 
lay) was lately complaining of “ the times.” 
A grave old gentleman present, turned to 
him and said, “ You are accounted a very 
ingenious mechanic, if the times are so 
much out of order, I think that you had 


better go to your shop and try to mend 
them.” 


Perfection of Punning.—A celebrated 


a lady spoke to me about Mr. ’s 


Se — => 


pocket.’—* Pick his pocket !’ she exclaim. 
ed, ‘ why shegid Ido so?’ ‘ Why? gaig 


I, * because he has pict-ures.” 


How different does disappointment im. 
press itself on the two sexes; haughty 
man shakes off his wishes with his hopes, 
and becomes gay by the same effort that 
renders him resigned; while his less for. 
tunate rival in creation, hangs over the 
withered flower of happiness, and oppress. 
es it with the tears that Wjnly fall to re. 
store it. . 

Pronunciation.—It is notorious that the 
English generally pronounce the letter } 
where they should not, and oi @jt't where 
they should pronounce it. n English 
gentleman was met lately in the afternoon 
of his marria ge day, dressed more elegant 
than usual, and upon being fasked 
cause, replied, “ That he w 
halter his condition.” 

Among a number of new German books, 
is one with the following formidable title, 
which must excite no little curiosity to 
learn the deep mysteries which it promises 
to reveal :—“ Women, how they were, 
how they are, and how they will be, ora 
complete catalogue of .all the propensities, 
habits, weaknesses, manners, passions, and 
maxims of the female sex, such as they 
are manifest here and in all other places.” 


The seven wonders of the world were 
lately exhibited at Washington city, in » 
new museum of natural curiosities. 
Ist. A widow at the age of 60 refused 
an offer of marriage. 
2d. A dandy with only five cravats oa 
his neck. 

3d. A contented old maid. 

4th. A lawyer of integrity, 

Sth. A moderate doctor’s bill. 

6th. A tailor that, was never known to 
cabbage. 
_ 7th. A congressman that wished to ad- 
journ the session, when there was money 
in the treasury. 
X. Since exhibiting the above, a printer 
has arrived in this city, who has been paid 


all but—four thousand dollars. 
— 


The bow of a violin, drawn over the 


going { 








gallery of pictures, and remarked that she 
should very much like to get an introduc- 
tion to see them. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ he is 
my friend, and you shall go and pjck his 


edge of a large drinking glass, produces 
a delightful liquid note ; but drawn rapidly, 


it creates a vibration which usually breaks 
) the glass. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERAKY CABINET. 





TO : 
I'll tell thee why I gaz'd so long, 
And so intensely on thine eye— 
I could not feel that it was wrong, 
i knew no danger—wherefore fly ? 
I gaz'd, because to thee is given 
An eye like—his who smiles in heaven ! 





The same expression I could see, 

Oft varying, and yet everstceet ; 
And when that eye was bent on me, 

I could not shun it—’twas not meet ; 
No! from the beam of such an eye, 
I never had the will to fly. 


I'll tell thee why I fondly hung 
Upon thy words with raptur’d ear— 
Because the accents of thy tongue, 
Resemble those I lov'd to hear : 
He toy at this cold world would rail, 
And friendship false—I1 knew the tale! 


For he, though gifted from on high 
With genius, honour, wisdom, truth, 
Was doom’d to heave the indignant sigh, 
That those who should have propp’d his youth, 
By narrow prejudice were sway’d, 
And fled when most he claim’d their aid. 


I'll tell thee why I gave to thee 

My hand with friendship’s fervent clasp, 
I thought—“ perbaps this form I see 

For the last time’—and, oh! that last 
Is ever sounding in my ear— 
I've seen the last of all that’s dear ! 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


Accept, dear lady! after long delay, 

Phis friendly answer to thy soothing lay ; 
Nor deem that cold neglect could ever find 
Its sordid dwelling in Matilda’s mind. 


Yes! we may meet, ah, lady! we may know 
The joys from mutual confidence that flow ; 
And Friendship’s soothing voice may still impart 
A glow of rapture to the conscious heart. 


What though our hopes forsake this barren ground 
And frail as dew, each earthly bliss is found ? 
Though “ Disappointment” barb Affliction’s dart, 
And “keen regrets” still linger in the heart — 


There is a hope, to Misery’s children dear— 
There is a hand that dries Affliction’s tear, 

And conscious. Truth may lift her cheerfuleye 
To brighter scenes beyond the starry sky : 


Were all Potosi’s golden treasure thine, 

Or all the diamonds of Golconda’s mine, 
More"dear to me the radiant gem, impress’d 

By heaven’s own hand upon the feeling breast— 


The moral sense diffus’d through every part, 

The soul's fine nerve, the dial of the heart ; 

‘Tis this, dear lady! that attracts my soul, 

As the touch’d needle trembles to the pole. 
CAROLINE MATILDA, 








Wesleyan Seminary, July 20th, 1820, | 
a 
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“TO WHOM IT APPLIES.” 


Yes, we have met! and dear shall be 
That hour to Mary’s memory ! 

When time is o’er and worlds decay, 
Thy image shall not fade away ; 

But deep enshrin’d in the recess 

Of this lone bosom’s wilderness, 
*Twill live when all beside is dead, 
And life’s last ling’ring pulse is fled ! 


Though dim the lamp of life, which now 
Is glimmering o’er my frenzied brain! 
And dark the aspect of this brow, 
Which pleasure ne’er can light again— 


Though black despair and sorrow wild, 
Have claimd me as their fondest child— 
Though life is all of peace bereft, 

And in my soul no relie feft 

Of happier days and visions flown, 

Save that they are for ever gone— 
Though cold that breast which once for me 
Glow'd with the tenderest sympathy— 
Yet I will bless the hour when 

We met—it was such rapture then 

To look on thee !—no other bliss 

Could ever be compared with this! 


_ Flov'd thee then !—I love thee yet! 


Thy image in my soul will ever, 
Ever remain '—Can I forget 

A being so ador'’d ?—.dh, never! 
July 20, 1820. MARY. 
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TO LS——LL. 


Lives there a man, on whose soul ne’er feil 
Love’s enthusiastic genial glow ? 

That soul-enchanting, mystic spell, 
That blunts the keenest pangs of wo? 


Has he ne’er felt the potent sway 
Of charming woman’s charming eyes ? 
Has his soul ne’er been borne away 
Amidst a gale of heavenly sighs ? 


Say! is there he, of heart of steel, 
Whom all the witcheries of love 

Ne’er taught his ingrate soul te feel 
That first, best gift from heaven above ? 


And has he on this world of ours, 
A wretched recreant rov'd, 

Laying desolate each path of flowers, 
Not wishing to love, or be beloved? 


Like the rude’isolated reck, 
That many fathom deep lies under 
The surging waves, by lightning’s shock 
Rent from its parent cliff asunder, 


"If such there be, far Tet him stray ; 


He counteracts great Nature’s plan. 
Let him be class’d with beasts of prey, 
For none will dare to call him man. 


When fore’d Death’s stern mandate to obey, 
No tear shall,deck his lonely grave, 

Nor wife, nor friend, shall kneel and pray— 
The nightshade’s gloom shall o’ex kim wave! 


$ 


|| Borne on the raging, fierce monsoon, 
The hyena’s howl the spot shall tell, 

The flowers shall blanch around his tomb— 
His funeral dirge the screech-owl's yell. 


Has worldly joys without control, 
Allur’d thy thoughts from heaven ? 
Would’st thou redeem thy forfeit soul— 
* Love much, and be forgiven.” 
CONSTANTIUS. 
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The following lines are inscribed, with the warmest 
reciprocity of friendship and feeling, to my: 
valued friend, 

JAMES B. SHEYS, ESQ. 


Whose generous heart, with unaffected zeal. 
Can sympathize with those who deeply feel— 
Can shed compassion's tear o’er worth opress'd, 
And sooth the anguish of the bleeding breast : 
Whose soul is noble, as his heart is kind—~ 

In whom true worth and genius are combin’d. 





————— 





0! where in this life shall a man find repose, 

| If his heart, from his youth, be not ossifi'd o'er? 
f He seeks for enjoyment, and revels on woes, 

f And shrinks from the scenes he had courted 
i before. 





| The bosom that's moulded to Feeling’s keen 
touch, 

And bound by Affection and Sympathy’s chain, 
i Heaven knows of itself, it must suffer foo much, 

| Without the rude band of Oppression to pain. 


| Yet mid the dark storms of life's wearisome way, 
The heart most expos'd to tli® rage of the foe, 

|| Seems ever by Fortune put first in the frey, 

| To receive in itself all the arrows of wa. 





|, But what is most strange in this journey of strife, 
| The breast that is forc’d, by its own wounds to 
feel, 

Nila it weeps o'er the shaft that is wasting its 
life, 

Will plunge in another the murderous steel). 


Yet, who can be happy to wander alone, 
And pass like a hermit through life's sad career? 
And, I!—if I find nota heart like my own, 
Shall mourn all the way through my pilgrimage 
here! 


‘Then oh! while I live, may my bosom remain 
Sincere in affection, and true to a friend ; 

May I smile in his joy—may I weep for his pain, 
Till in death my warm heart’s wild emotions 


: shall end. 
G. or New-Jersey. 


Written March 14th, 1818. 
— . 
To a Lady, on seeing her blush. 
Leila, whene’er I gaze on thee, 
My alter’d cheek turns pale, 
While apon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A deep’ning blush prevail. 


Leila, shall { the cause impart, 
Why such a change takes place ? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle on thy fate. 


* 
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THE DREAM. 


Occasioned by sleeping on the Batile-ground at 
Bridgewater. 
The drums had ceas'd to gender strife— 
The clash of arms was o'er, 
And hearts late prodigal of life, 
Their comrades did deplore. 


Or tir'd from long-contending ranks, 
Alternate sunk to rest, 

On pillow of the crimsen bank, 
Or fallen foeman’s breast. 


Nor heeded when the wounded spake, 
With sad complaining cry— 

“One draught, in mercy, from the lake, 
To drink before we die.” 


The balmy fall of dewy damps, 
Soon luil’d each sense profound ; 

Where, dim beneath heaven's starry lamps, 
The dead were bleaching round. 


And in the deep and dark midnight, 
When wandering spirits meet, 

And o’er the moor the phantom light 
Doth lure the pilgrim’s feet. 


From angry dreams, which horror sheds, 
My senses seem’d to wave, 

And trace upon their gory beds, 
The beautiful and brave. 


No sound disturb'd the dreary hour, 
Save when with hollow cry, 
The panther from his leafy bower, 


Came passing quickly by. 


Save when the loon with startled spring, 
From his cradled sleep unsound, 

Was suddenly heard on dashing wing, 
To dip the lake profound. 


Led by the pale moon’s wand’ring light, 
In lurid splendour shed, 
Tmov'd along the dusky night, 
That seem’d to shroud the dead. 


And o’erthe deep ravine I pass'd, 


‘Where many a gallant foe, 
Wash’d from the brink in mortal grasp, 
Lay lock’d in death below. 


The clouded moon shone faint and dim, 
The night-owl shriek’d apace, 

And phantom features, dark and grim, 
Did pass before my face. | 


A trumpet rang—in rapid rout 
Arose the uncharnell’d slain, 

And each, with wild, unearthly shout, 
Turn’é on his foe again. 


Round roll'd the thunder, surg’d in fire~ 
Round rush'd the fierce alarm ; 

And the demons of the battle dire, 
Were fighting on the storm. 


I saw the flying wing’d with fears, 
Pass by in the hollow gale ; 

And I heard the dying with bitter tears, 
Thus their end bewail:— 


«Cold and damp shall the pillow be, 
Where we must rest our head ; 
' No flower, but the leaf of the willow tree, 
! Shall strew our lonely bed. 


| “No tear but the dew-drop’s twilight fall, 


| Shall wash our bosom’s stain— 


No crg but the gaunt wolf's midnight call 
To the banquet of the slain.” 





W.L. M’L n. 
NEW-YORK, 


SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1820. 





A QUARTERLY PAYMENT 

Becomes due for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 
on Saturday next, August 5th; and as the sum 
is small, we hope to find our city subscribers 
readyand willing (o discharge it with that prompt- 
ness which has hitherto characterized them. 

Country Pratrons, and ali who reside at a dis- 
tance from the city, are earnestly solicited to be 
more punctual in their remittances by mail, as on 
the faithful discharge of their obligations, depends 
the fulfilment of ours. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For insertion.—Hope and Memory ; the Tear ; 
to Miss *. *. ***** ; Roderick; Agustus ; Ella; and 
several others. 

A gentleman employed in soliciting contribu- 
tions for the relief of the citizens of Troy, has 
furnished us with the following account of the 
inhabitants of two small streets in this city, viz. 
Sullivan and Thompson. In those streets he 
found 72 houses inhabited, which sheltered 202 
families, and those families contained 480 chil- 
dren under twelve years of age. [Daily Adv. 


A new mode of diving has just been patented to 
William Brookfield. By this mode, the patentee 
states, that a person may descend to any desira- 
ble depth. The diver can stay beneath the sur- 
| face of the water until he be impelled up by hun- 
' ger or thirst. He can walk on the bottom of the 
sea, work at pleasure, and see objects distinctly 
‘in clear water. Upon the same principles by 
| which the diver lives below, a sub-marine lamp 
may be supported when the water is turbid, or 
when the diver would go into wrecked vessels. 
Among the many objects designed to subserve 
the cause of humanity, this invention, if thorough- 
ly practical, stands in the first rank. For by ita 
drowned person may be taken out in from five to 
fifteen minutes. The invention is one, therefore, 





calculated to promote the object of associations 


formed in the cities of thetworld, for humane 
purposes. [-¥at. Int. 


' Buffalo, July 18, 1820. 
Water Spout.—On Sunday morning last, a large 
Water Spout was observed on the lake, appa- 
rently about six or eight miles from this place. 
| It rose to the clouds, and moved towards the Cana- 








da shore with great rapidity, continuing about ten 
minutes before it disappeared. Its apparent di- 
ameter was from 3 to 4 feet. 


The Season, till within afew days past, has been 


remarkably dry ia this vicinity, and the drought 





threatened to destroy the crops. Abundant show 
ers of rain, however, during the past week, have 
greatly revived\vegetation, and with it, the droop. 
ing hopes of the hUsbandman. 

While visiting the Nayy-Yard on Sun day, 
was witness to an action which reflects the high. 
est honour on one of our gallant young officers, 
The two sail boats belonging to the Franklin and 
Washington, were manned for atrial of speed, and 
when at a considerable distance from the shore, 
one of the boys attached to the Washington was 
knocked overboard. In the confusion of the mo. 
ment, an oar was thrown to him, but not being 
a good swimmer, he was unable to reach it. He 
had sunk beneath the surface of the water twice, 
when Midshipman Mutt, with the greatest pre. 
sence of mind, threw off his coat,- plunged inio 
the stream, gained the oar, swam with it to the 
boy, and seized him as he was sinking, probably 
never to rise again. In this situation he sup. 
ported him until a boat from the shore came te 
their relief. [Com. Adv. 


a 
MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. by the Rey.\Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Johu Hicks, to Mrs. Hester Manson, 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev, 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. John Laroque, to Miss Eliza 
Young, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. B. B. Young, 

On Saturday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Maclay, Mr. Vinor Willet Leaycraft, to Miss 
Eliza Cromwell, both of this city. 

On Thursday, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Liv. 
ingston, the Hon. Dorrance Kirtland, (late a 
member of Congress,) to Mrs. Agnes Van Den- 
bergh, widow of the late Joho R. Van Denbergh, 
Esq. all of Coxsackie. 

At Harsimus, on Sunday evening, 23d inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, John Vail, Esq. to 
Miss Harriet Crane, daughter of Mr. Launcelot 
Crane, all of the above place. 

On Sunday morning last, at St. Paul's Churei, 
by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. John R. Le 
Count, to Miss Sarah Dunn, all of this city. 
On the 19th June last, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, 
Capt. Anthony Moffat, to Julia Curtis, all of 
this city. 














or 
DIED, 

On Monday, 17th inst. Frederick P. Stevenson, 
aged 68 years, an officer of the Revolution. 
On Wednesday, 19th inst. in the 17th yearof 
her age, Miss Sarah Marshall, daughter of widow 
Mary Marshall. 

Same day, Mrs. Margaret Kiser, in the 94 
year of her age. 
On Friday, 21st inst. Mr. John Jay, aged 4. 





At Poughkeepsie, on the 19th inst. Mr. Samu! 
Matthews, a respectable farmer, and for mavy 
years Elder in the Presbyterian church under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Cuyler. Also, ® 
the afternoon of the same day, Mrs. Matthews 
wife of Elder Matthews. The former died o 
paralytic, the latter of a cancer in ber breast. 
—_—_— 
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